Coolidge

The next four years were a period of national
inertia in which Coolidge was content to be an
administrator, not a leader. He made few recom-
mendations to Congress; when he did make them
he was usually ignored, for he was totally unable
to translate his popularity into pressure on that
body. One reason for this was that the country,
enjoying wide if spotty prosperity, was in apa-
thetic mood. The existing politico-economic sys-
tem was radically unsound, but its faults were so
well hidden that few but the farmers demanded
change. Laissez-jaire, implying maintenance of
a high tariff, reduction of taxes, restriction of
immigration, abstention from measures to regu-
late or punish business, and refusal to assist the
League of Nations or World Court in interna-
tional stabilization, reigned supreme. On assist-
ance to the farmers Coolidge looked with frigid
gaze. He told the Farm Bureau Federation at
Chicago in December 1925, that the government
should not directly or indirectly fix prices or buy
or sell farm products; that agriculture must rest
on "an independent business basis." When it was
complained that business was subsidized by tar-
iff favors, he declared that the tariff benefited
farmers too. He vetoed two McNary-Haugen
bills (1927-1928), designed to set up a govern-
ment corporation to purchase certain farm sta-
ples at fair prices and absorb the loss on foreign
sales by charging farmers an equalization fee.
He gave a pocket veto in 1928 to a bill for gov-
ernment operation of the Muscle Shoals hydro-
electric plant. Neither he nor Congress did any-
thing to meet the increasing sickness of the coal
industry.

His major appointments were of mixed ex-
cellence. When Charles E. Hughes left the State
Department in March 1925, Frank B. Kellogg
of Minnesota took his place; William M. Jar-
dine of Kansas at the same time became secre-
tary of agriculture. When the following October
John W. Weeks resigned as secretary of war,
Dwight F. Davis of Missouri was appointed. But
Congress twice humiliated the President by re-
jecting his appointments. On Jan. 10, 1925, he
nominated Charles B. Warren of Detroit as at-
torney-general, Stone having been placed on the
Supreme Court. Warren as head of a beet-sugar
company had been charged with violation of the
anti-trust laws, and the Senate defeated his con-
firmation. John G. Sargent was then named.
When Wallace McCamant of Oregon was ap-
pointed in 1925 to a vacant judgeship, the Senate
rejected him. Coolidge took an attitude toward
the Federal Trade Commission which helped to
alter its character completely, making it a sup-
porter instead of opponent of large-scale busi-
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ness combinations. Its investigations grew more
perfunctory, and few federal suits under the
Sherman Act were pushed with energy. His
attitude toward the Tariff Commission was sim-
ilarly favorable to business. Executive pressure
was used to delay and weaken reports which
showed the need for tariff reductions. Billions
were poured into foreign loans during his ad-
ministration without protest from the White
House, for these loans made the large volume of
export trade possible. As speculation developed
and the stock-market soared in 1927-28, repeated
statements by Coolidge and Mellon encouraged
it; notably Coolidge's announcement on Jan. 6,

1928,  that he saw no reason for alarm in the
huge expansion of brokers' loans.

In foreign affairs, Coolidge left the direction
of policy primarily to Secretaries Hughes and
Kellogg. Elihu Root truly remarked that "he did
not have an international hair in his head" (P.
C. Jessup, Elihu Root, 1938, II, 433). He scrupu-
lously avoided any quarrel with Congress over
the World Court. When the League of Nations
refused to make the drastic changes in Court
procedure which the Senate's five reservations
to membership entailed, he abandoned the Court,
first in a speech at Kansas City, and later in his
annual message to Congress. On any cancella-
tion of foreign debts he was adamant, and his
phrase, uThey hired the money, didn't they?"
became famous (White, p. 324). He played little
part in disarmament negotiations, and his one
notable interference, a sharp reference to British
proposals in his Armistice Day address of 1928,
was unfortunate (Fuess, p. 405). His principal
contribution to foreign affairs lay in his appoint-
ment of Dwight Morrow to be ambassador to
Mexico, and of Henry L. Stimson that same year
(1927) as special agent to deal with the troubled
Nicaraguan situation. Morrow was ready to take
a "job" but not an "honor" from his old school-
mate; and Mexico, whose relations with the
United States had grown highly strained, was
one of the biggest jobs of the time. Coolidge gave
Morrow unlimited confidence and support. He
similarly supported Stirnson's mission, which
was intended to restore order in Nicaragua while
leaving its independence unimpaired. The Kel-
logg-Briand negotiations belonged to others, but
again Coolidge lent them support and proudly
joined Kellogg in signing the pact on Jan. 17,

1929.   In his autobiography Coolidge made no
reference to foreign affairs, doubtless feeling that
his part had been too small to merit notice.

His popularity remained so high that it was
generally agreed that he could be renominated
and reflected in 1928. In various ways he grew
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